CHAPTER    II
THE CITY
THE simplest form of life in common is the life of
neighbours in a city-area; but, being familiar, neither
what makes it possible nor its effect upon the rektion
between men is clearly conceived. Not one in a thou-
sand of the inhabitants of a city knows anything about
the drains and the water-supply on which their daily
life depends. But under the surface of the struggle
for private wealth the binding forces of the com-
munity keep us alive.
Actual Life in Common
In any great city-area neighbours differ in the rate
of incomes and in personal ability. They differ in
religion, in political opinion, and in the enjoyment of
books or dog-racing, as well as in those more subtle
aspects of personality which make one man attractive
or hateful to another. There are innumerable different
circles or groups of friendship, religious practice,
social standard or cultural attitude. But all the members
of all these circles use the same drains, the same water-
supply, the same roads, the same buses or trams.
They have, therefore, these common goods; and it is
assumed that public policy in city government should
be for the advantage of aU the inhabitants. A Catholic
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